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An Era helicopter 
lays boom in Prince 
William Sound, a job 
normally done from 
the side of a boat. 


BLMers Teresa 
McPherson (ASO) 
and Bob Posey 
(GLN DO) worked 
at the OPER office 
in Anchorage during 
the initial days of the 
spill. OPER chief 
Paul Gates (center) 
depended on their 
efforts and others 
for the smooth coor- 
dination and flow of 
information between 
Interior agencies. 


BLM employees like the rest of the 


world were shocked and horrified when 
the supertanker Exxon Valdez struck 
Bligh Reef on March 24. As11 million 
gallons of crude oil began to foul the 
emerald waters of Prince William 
Sound, BLM was putting on its logisti- 
cal hat in an effort to support the clean 
up of this environmental catastrophe. 
BLM’s Pipeline Monitoring staff, 
which monitors the environmental 
condition of the Trans-Alaska Pipeline 
corridor, quickly reviewed oil spill 
contingency equipment and supplies 
already in place along the pipeline. The 
Pipeline Monitoring staff requested 
Alyeska Pipeline Company immediately 
replace materials, which they did, such 
as chemicals and absorbent materials 
used during the early days of the spill. 

Under the direction of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior’s Office of En- 
vironmental Project Review (OEPR), 
BLM began coordination with other 
Department of Interior agencies. 

One of the first things BLM did was 
send environmental protection special- 
ist Ken Hunt and physical scientist 
Mike Menge from BLM’s office of 
pipeline monitoring and Teresa McPher- 
son, editorial assistant of ASO’s public 
affairs office to handle requests and 
questions at the OEPR in Anchorage. 
Public affairs specialist Rob McWhorter 
went to Valdez, where he did the same 
for the regional response team center. 

Paul Gates, head of the environ- 
mental project review office, represents 
the Interior Departmenton the Regional 
Team which controls and coordinates 
all federal responses to a large disaster. 
This team is the Alaskan arm of a na- 
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tionwide organization dealing with the 
management and containment of oil 
spills. Others serving on the regional 


team are the departments of 
Transporation (Coast 
Guard), Defense, Com- 
merce, Health and Human 
Services, Energy, Agricul- 
ture (Forest Service), Labor, 
and Justice, the Federal 
Emergency Management 
Agency, the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the 
State of Alaska. 

By Tuesday, March 28, 
BLM had contacted the 
Coast Guard and Exxon of- 
ficials, and responded to a 
request to mobilize five fire 
crews and equipment. Dave 
Liebersbach, supervisory 


Se 


natural resource specialist of BLM’s 
Alaska Fire Service, was called to direct 
an interagency Incident Command 


Team. There are only 19 such highly 
trained teams in the nation who fight 
massive wildfire and other catastrophic 
disasters. Last summer, Liebersbach’s 


State Director Mike Penfold gets a first hand briefing from 
Incident Commander Dave Liebersbach while in Seward. 


team managed firefighting operations 
at the Storm Creek fire near Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


Next day, local opposition to the use 
of fire crews for cleanup work led Exxon 
and the State of Alaska to decide against 
using BLM fire crews. However, they 


wanted BLM tocontinue its 
logistical support. 

The spreading oil slick 
was causing heavy damage 
to wildlife and the lands of 
Prince William Sound. 
Apparently it would most 
likely move toward the Gulf 
of Alaska and possibly hit 
the Kenai Peninsula shore- 
line, including the Kenai 
Fjords National Park. The 
Kenai Fjords park is big — 
with more than 600 miles of 
shoreline on the northeast- 
ern edge of the Kenai penin- 
sula. It contains huge bird 
rookeries and is home to a 


tremendous number of marine mam- 
mals, including sea otters, seals, sea 
lions and whales. Important salmon 


Incident Command Team Does Good 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


The ataska Fire Service doesn’t 
draw the line at just fires. 

It’s incident command system, nor- 
mally used in fire fighting was activated 
in the wake of the oil spill disaster. 

Recognizing that floods, earthquakes, 
wildfire and other natural disasters all 
require the same type of response, the 
Incident Command System was a natu- 
ral setup for combatting the oil 
disaster. 

After the oil tanker Exxon Valdez hit 
Bligh Reef, the National Park Service 
put the interagency incident command 
system into action. AFS immediately 
sent Incident Commander Dave 
Liebersbach and team to assess the situ- 
ation in Seward. 

They ordered personnel, equipment 
and supplies through the Alaska Inter- 
agency Fire Coordination Center in 
Fairbanks and their orders were filled 
by National Park Service, the U.S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service, BLM and other 
agencies. 

The Alaska Fire Service dispatched 
28 BLMers to Seward and Homer. 
Fifteen were assigned to Liebersbach’s 
team, the rest coordinated, dispatched 
and tracked aircraft, boats, equipment, 
manpower and fuel used during the 
cleanup operation. BLMers kept track 
of work time and workers injuries, 
procured and stored supplies and equip- 
ment, distributed information to the 
media, the public and other agencies. 
Our employees also provided and re- 
paired radios necessary for the commu- 
nication between the coordination cen- 
ter and work groups. Two BLM camera 
crews photographed and videotaped 
natural resources on National Park 
Service, State Division of Parks and 
Kenai Borough lands in an effort to 
documenta coastline not yet spoiled by 
oil. 

The command post was to gather 
detailed information about what was 


happening in the oil spill area and coor- 
dinate the efforts of everyone respond- 
ing. Information was evaluated and 
work assignments were distributed to 
ensure that every need was covered and 
secondary emergencies didn’t occur. 

According to Tom Owen, AFS man- 
ager, the key to success in the Seward 
operation was Liebersbach’s establish- 
ment of a multi-agency coordination 
group (MAC group), representatives 
from all interested parties on the Kenai 
Peninsula affected by the spill. The 
MAC group listened to information and 
advice from a variety of experts lined up 
by the command center, then guided the 
actions and set the priorities of 
Liebersbach’s team. Owen, when as- 
sessing the progress of the recovery 
operation said, “This was our first 
chance to apply the Incident Command 
System in a situation other than fire. It 
worked.” 


Wilson is a writer/editor in the BLM 
Fairbanks public affairs office. 
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spawning streams are also part of the 
critical habitat of the park. 

Next, the National Park Service re- 
quested the BLM to set up the incident 
command team in Seward to help assess 
the area’s biological and physical re- 
sources and prepare protective meas- 
ures, such as booming critical bays. 

In Seward, Liebersbach and team 
established a coordination group includ- 


ing the State, the Kenai Borough, the 


City of Seward, the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Forest Service, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and BLM. 

“My job,” Liebersbach said, “was to 
find where the marine wildlife and sea 
birds are concentrated, then set priori- 
ties for containing the oil.” 

Once the team was in place, plans of 
action were developed, boats were hired 
and biologists and other scientists were 
dispatched to remote areas. 

Nearly all of BLM’s Alaska Fire 
Service was involved in the effort. The 
fire service, located in Fairbanks, ar- 
ranged for logistical support for the 
Seward operation. A 24-hour com- 
mand center was established in Fair- 


banks, and everything from ground and 
air transportation to information offi- 
cers was supplied. The Boise Inter- 
agency Fire Center (BIFC) was also 
called for supplies and equipment. BIFC 
senta video crew to Alaska to document 
resource conditions for the Park Serv- 
ice, and how an incident command team 
was used in an oil spill. 

In Seward, after environmental as- 
sessmentand priority setting were done, 
the incident command team was able to 
obtain oil containment booms and put 
crews in place protecting some vital 
areas of the park. 

At this point, the spill covered about 
1,500 square miles of Prince William 
Sound and was spreading into the Gulf 
of Alaska. Oil was reported at the 
mouth of Resurrection Bay, about eight 
miles out of Seward, and at Barwell 
Island. 

During the second week of the re- 
sponse, the Alaska Department of 
Emergency Services requested BLM’s 
assistance. An interagency Incident 
Command Team led by incident com- 
mander Don Abbott was dispatched to 
Valdez. The team supplied everything 
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from fuel bladders to maps for the State’s 
response operations. 

Beside logistical support, team mem- 
bers had to deal with an army of local 
and national reporters and cameracrews. 
At this time, the U.S. Coast Guard had 
overall control of operations out of 
Seward, as well as in Valdez. 

After a while, virtually all federal 
agencies were involved in some way. 
The Interior Department’s Office of 
Aircraft Services provided airplanes 
around-the-clock in transporting people 
and equipment. 

At the request of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration, 
BLM provided and set up four remote 
weather stations around Prince William 
Sound and on the Kenai Peninsula. 

By April 8, wind and currents had 
pushed the oil into Resurrection Bay, 
Harris Bay and Aialik Bay in the park. 
Rugged Island and the Chiswell Islands, 
part of the Alaska Maritime National 
Wildlife Refuge, were also impacted. 
Changing wind and currents indicated 
there was a chance the oil might move 
into lower Cook Inlet and Kachemak 
Bay. By this time the slick was scat- 
tered over 2,600 square miles of ocean. 
Additional boom was arriving in Se- 
ward and a Coast Guard cutter was 
dispatched. 

To deal with the threat of oil moving 
into Cook Inlet, the incident command 
team set upa subordinate office in Kenai 
and another in Homer. In Seward, re- 
source areas were accessed and vital 
areas identified. Plans were made to 
boom bays with fish hatcheries and 
important salmon spawning streams. 

The damage done to the natural re- 
sources is already massive. The re- 
sources of Interior Department agen- 
cies were stretched thin but as this goes 
to press, indications are that BLM’s 
role may not be as prominent. 

A most evident and positive note has 
been the extraordinary cooperation and 
support shown between Interior De- 
partment agencies, as well as other 
government agencies. 


by Dave Vickery, 
Chief, BLM Alaska Public Affairs 
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Assignment Valdez: 
A Public Affairs Perspective 


by Rob McWhorter 


AS 1 walked into the door at Coast 
Guard headquarters (Marine Safety 
Office, Valdez), the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, Mr. Skinner, the Director of 
EPA, Mr. Reilly, and the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, Admiral Yost, were 
all leaving. There wasn’t a happy face 
among them. I thought to myself,” this 
is not going to be your garden variety 
emergency. This one is going to be dif- 
ferent.” 

My assignment was do whatever the 
Department of Interior’s on-site repre- 
sentative , Ms. Pam Bergmann, needed 
done. The next eleven days and nights 
became a blur involving endless meet- 
ings, emotion charged telephone inquir- 
ies, never-ending xeroxing and telefax- 
ing with a multitude of errands mixed 
in. 

Our goal was to establish and main- 
tain an information flow from Valdez to 
assist BLM and Department officials in 
making management decisions on the 
spill. 

The first thing I had to learn was oil 
spill terminology. Oilis“ropy, mousse- 
like, fingered, thick, thin, heavy sheen, 
light sheen, transparent sheen, colored 
sheen, pancake, tarball, or broken” 
depending on the circumstance. In the 
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equipment area, there are twenty-plus 
kinds of booms, and at least that many 
types of skimmers. There’s a whole 
range of boats and ships , safety gear 
such as the orange survival suit calleda 
“mustang,” and aircraft ranging from a 
small helicopter to the Air Force’s giant 
CS-A. 

Our work space was a twelve by 
twenty foot room which we shared with 
eight Coast Guard public affairs offi- 
cers and petty officers. This group was 
the Coast Guard’s first string, “major 
league” public information team who, 
combined had nearly one hundred years 
of oil spill experience under their belts. 
This information “boilerroom” had four 
telephones, and was the focal point for 
the 200 - 300 reporters and photogra- 
phers covering the spill. 

Watching the Coast Guardsmen was 
areal education. I was quite impressed 
by the calm, deliberate, business-like 
manner in which these men and women 
operated. They were constantly scruti- 
nized by the world media . 

Camera crews and reporters from 
CBS, NBC, ABC, CNN, NOVA, Jac- 
ques Cousteau, Germany, Japan, France, 
England, Canada, AP, UPI, Reuters, 
New York Times, Chicago Tribune, 
Boston Globe, and others were there. 
Everyone spoke English, but many thick 
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accents made clear communications a 
little difficult. 

Hardly a day went by without one or 
more VIP’s dropping in for briefings 
and a personal review of the situation. 
For the most part, preparations for these 
visits were low key and efficiently 
handled by Admiral Nelson’s flag lieu- 
tenant, Lt. Ryerson, a woman of great 
poise and knowledge of protocol. 

Walking along the street of Valdez 
during a rare lull, I could sense the 
rushed tempo as people sped away from 
stop signs, and by the quickened pace of 
their walking. They would acknowl- 
edge me with a nod when they saw my 
BLM uniform. ButI sensed suppressed 
anger, not aimed at any particular tar- 
get. Although, if I had asked, Captain 
Hazelwood may have been a likely first 
target, closely followed by Exxon. There 
was also a sense of people wanting 
more to happen. Whether it is possible 
for things to happen faster, the locals 
clearly feel the clean-up is moving too 
slowly. 

As this article goes to press, the BLM 
is continuing with its logistical and 
personnel support. We are looking for 
ways and means of helping without 
getting in the way. It is going to be a 
long, hard and dirty clean up job. As 
stewards of the public land resources, 
we feel more than a little obligated to 
help make the impacted areas whole 
again. But, it’s going to take time. 


New to Alaska, McWhorter is a public 
affairs specialist at the Alaska State 
Office. 
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